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SHIPPING, TOURS, Laud 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


FOR EASTER 
by the 
ORIENT COMPAN Y?S 


S.S. ‘‘ORIENT,’’ 5,453 tons register, 7,500 horse-power. 


Telegraphic Address: 


r 
SPAIN | 
MOROCCO 4 
GIBRALTAR Hl 
PORTUGAL, &c. | 


llth April to 23rd April. 
+ FOR WHITSUNTIDE 
CANARY PN f S.S. ‘‘OPHIR,”’ 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 
= aera 15th May oo to 9th June. 


Managers: F, Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— —Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, iandoees 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 

Bay and Pier. Nocharge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. %3~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C.A.ScHWABE, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


In the midst of a beautiful 


-EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. 
Moderate 


and historic country. Large Motor Garage and Stables. 
charges. Apply Manager. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


Ideal for Easter Holidays. 
Orchestra nightly. 


Oeil ia -—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE— — Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winterjand early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


'UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. 


Tariff on application to Remtty Meap, Resident 


ESTON- SUPER- MARE. —Week end atGrand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks, 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


. ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA, ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. (37°45 £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. (33°75) 498: 6d. 


Three months - 7s. 7d. ($1°85) - Od. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the Bepareate of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster Bank": or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THe TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. . 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


ee TATLER can be obtained in Paris at w 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 

and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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H IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's Comedy, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
SHyLockK—MR. TREE. Portia—MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE. 
ZIMATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Box Office 10 to 10. Seats booked from 2/-. Tel. 1777 Gerrard. 
YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mirron Royte. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. Sole Proprietors, A. & S. GATTI, 
Sole Lessee, GEORGE EDWARDES, 
ON EASTER MONDAY, APRIL 20TH 


Henry W. SavaGe and RoBert CourtTneEInGE will offer 


“THE COLLEGE WIDOW” 
A Comedy Satire in 4 Acts on American College Life 
By GEORGE ADE 

THE PLAY deals with college life in a small town in Indiana, and reveals many 
interesting and humorous types from a phase of American life hitherto 
unknown to English audiences. 

THE AUTHOR, Mr. Ade, next to, Mark Twain, is probably the most widely read 
of any American Humorist. “THE CoLLEGE Wipow” is counted his best 
work. and has been presented in every principal city of the United States 
and Canada. 

THE CAST includes most of those who played in the original production. Bs 

THE PRODUCTION, including all properties, costumes, and scenery, is being 
imported complete. 

Box Orrice Opens Monpay, Apriv 13. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. NEW REVUE “OH, INDEED }’- 
VALLI VALLI, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, SYBIL ARUNDALE, FARREN SOUTAR, 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


TO MOTORISTS. 
FASTER AP OIGHes) ABROAD. 


ASSOCIATION 
GENERALE 


THE 
AGUA: AUTOMOBILE 


WILL (British Branch). 
ARRANGE EVERYTHING FOR YOU. 


Customs duties, Driving licences and permits, Shipping facilities, 
special insurance rates. 


For all information, 


guide books, 
places of interesi, &c, 


Apply to THE SECRETARY, 
A.G.A., British Branch, 
166, Piceadilly, VW 


EASTER HOLIDAYS 


BEFORE MAKING YOUR ARRANGEMENTS FOR HOLIDAY TOURS 
consult the Most Up-to-Date Guide for Travellers, 


THE 1908 EDITION OF THE 


““QUEEN ”’ newspareR BOOK OF TRAVEL 


Consisting of over 400 Pages and 16 Maps, compiled by the TRAVEL EDITOR. 
No need for Questions if you carry with you this Up-to-Date Guide. An absolute Courier in itself. 
CONTENTS. 

Practical information on over 1,100 Resorts (340 at home) frequented by English Visitors. 

Reliable Details on Routes and Fares to Resorts: their Climates, Seasons, Amusements, 
Hotels, Foreign Currencies, &c. 

Lists of Chaplaincies, Doctors, 
Continent. 


maps, concerning routes, hotels, 


Schools for English Pupils, and Golf Centres on the 
Demy I2mo, in limp cloth with rounded edges, price 2/6 


HORACE COX, “QUEEN” NEWSPAPER OFFICE, WINDSOR HOUSE, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E C., and 18, Rue Favart, Paris. 
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of this week, issued Friday, April 1oth, will contain the 


RESIGNATION of SIR HENRY CAMPBELL BANNERMAN 


Described in a Special 


FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMENT. 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING AT EASTER? 


Programmes of the Railway Companies. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF WOMEN. 


These ere illustrated in a series of very interesting pictures. Do not forget 
that ‘The Sphere’ makes a special point of interesting women in other ways 
than by describing what they are wearing. 


PRISCILLA AND MILES STANDISH. 
-ainted by Sir J. D. Linton, 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 
A full-page Drawing. 


A WONDERFUL CAMERA PICTURE OF FUJ!l YAMA. 


BESIDES MANY OTHER TOPICS TO INTEREST EVERYBODY. 


6d. ANialildy tae hdeh lay sly 6d. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per-copy; to Canada 1d.-per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Beresford 


MISS LUCY LYTTELTON 


Eldest daughter of General Sir Neville Lyttelton, 
just engaged to Mr. Charles Masterman, M.P. 


The Late Premier. 


E Rotest meurt. Vive le Roi! But all of 
us of whatever shade of political 
opinion will regret the enforced re- 
tirement of Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman. Years ago-he was chosen as 
leader mainly because his tact and per- 
sonal popularity were needed to oil the 
creaking wheels of Liberal machinery, 
and now when he has set it in motion 
comes force in the shape of Mr. 
Asquith to hasten it to victory—or 
otherwise. 


The New Premier. 


ae he prediction of Dr. Jowett, the 

eminent master of Balliol, 
many years ago that “Asquith is 
bound: to succeed, he is so direct,” 
has been more than verified. He 
has been for a long time the strong 
man of the Liberal party, and if the 
saying that ‘““ The greater the brain 
power the colder the temper’ is 
correct Mr. Asquith must indeed 
have an exceptional thinking piece. 
He is never angry though olten 
impatient, and has not the slightest 
regard for whom and what he. may 
trample on in pursuit of his aims. 
He has proved his intellect and 
his power, and now we shall see 
whether he is a leader of men. 
The Boat Race. 


Well, it is all over and the hot 

favourites, Cambridge, have 
won; and now will anyone tell me 
why the whole country palpitates 
annually over this event? . We are 
very few of us watermen, and it can- 
not be said that a boat race gives 
one sufficient excitement to resist 
the unpleasant climatic conditions 
generally prevailing. Yet as spring 
approaches we all begin to read -the 
forecasts with interest culminating 


in excitement and take’ a most 
uncomfortable journey with © our 
sisters, cousins, and aunts—or, better 


still, someone else’s—to see a heated 


MIEUR:  IATIE ILI BI 


procession of two boats. The whole place 


seems to break out into light and dark 
blue favours, while those who have never 
been to either Oxford or Cambridge make 
up for their deficiency by the exuberance 
of their azure ties and buttonholes and the 
vigour with which they yell for the ’varsity 


they have temporarily taken under their 
wing. 


Devonshire House. 


here is talk that Devonshire House may 
be bought by the London County 
Council and opened as a public museum. 
In any case it will remain closed for at 
least a year, and in these days of over- 
whelming death duties it is rare when a 
successor, especially as in this case the 
present duke being only a nephew, is free 
from financial worries for several years. 


Unweary Willy. 


ow dreadful it must be to have a 
German Emperor in the family has 
been lately exemplified by the. expulsion 
of his cousin, Prince Joachim Albrecht of 
Prussia, because of his fidelity to the wile 
of an impecunious Austrian nobleman, who 
before her marriage became celebrated as 
an actress and translator of pieces from 
the French. And now comes the news 
that the Crown Prince has again fallen 
into disgrace with his august parent. 
The cause of this estrangement appears to 
be due to the fact that “during the recent 
visit of the Crown Prince and his wile to 
St. Moritz the royal couple were not 
sufficiently dignified and reserved towards 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 


A beautiful actress who was rumoured to be engaged to Herr 
Zoltan Dome, the former husband of Madame Nordica 
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Eltiott & Fry 
MR. C. MASTERMAN, M.P. 


Whose engagement to Miss Lucy Lyttelton has 
just been announced z 


the cosmopolitan crowd that frequents 
that popular Swiss winter resort. 
More Dignity. 
t seems that they have been snapshotted 
in positions not sufficiently dignified 
for one who will eventually rule over many 
millions of “the salt of the earth.” Pro- 
bably the Emperor would have been more 
pleased had his young son, who had gone 
there for a holiday, been photo- 
graphed reviewing a row of Swiss 
guides. or standing dressed in a 
special costume in a theatrical atti- 
tude on the top of Mont Blanc. 


Royal Displeasure. 
The displeasure of the Emperor, 
however, was meyer more 
openly expressed than when the 
Crown Prince as-a bachelor fell 
madly in love with Miss Geraldine 
Farrar of the-Berlin Opera, who is 
now singing with great success in 
New York. At each night of her 
appearance at the imperial opera 
the right-hand box. was reserved 
expressly for her royal admirer, who 
hidden ‘behind the curtains of the 
loge had full view of the singer 
whenever she was on the stage. 
Outside he showered his attentions 
upon her until it became publicly 
known that he had offered her 
marriage. It was even said that he 
had decided to renounce the throne 
for her sake. Be that as it may, 
what eventually “happened will 
probably never be really known; 
at any rate, it is believed that the 
singer herself refused him blankly 
and that ‘the Emperor, his father, 
took him as far away as possible 
from Berlin without creating too 
much of a scandal and got him 
quickly. married to the present 
Crown Princess. In Berlin, how- 
ever, all the sympathies were for the 
lover prince as Miss Farrar is not 
only ap extremely beautiful girl but 
a great artist as well. 
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Darmstadt. 

ARMSTADT, where the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have been 
spending a few days, is one of 
those sleepy little German capitals 

whose idea of its own importance is some- 
thing enormous. It was in this town 
that our own Princess Alice spent the 
greater part of her married life, and here 


PRINCESS BEATRICE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA 


it is rumoured in Paris that the reason for the 
failure of the engagement of Princess Beatrice to 
the Infante Alfonso Bourbon of Orleans is the 
desire of the princess to marry a certain officer 
of somewhat plebeian birth but a great society 
favourite and a beautiful singer 


her memory still lingers lovingly 
among her husband’s subjects, who 
looked upon her as being counted 
among the saints. Queen. Victoria 
used to stay here often. The last 
time she honoured the little princi- 
pality with her august presence was 
at the marriage of her-eldest grand- 


daughter, Princess Victoria, with 
Prince Louis of Battenberg. | But 
her departure the next day was 


rather precipitate when she learnt 
that the wedding festivities had been 
too much for her widowed son-in- 
law, who the night before had seized 
the opportunity to get married him- 
self to his mistress, Madame de 
Kolomine, 


There are Others, 


At a time when classical dancing 

is all the rage in London 
and society women are. willing to 
pay enormous sums of money to 
be initiated into the mysteries of 
the art, it is‘only just to remember 
that Miss Maud Allan, who is the 
originator of the vogue here, is not 
the most celebrated of this’ revived 
form of dancing. As a matter of 
fact another American girl, Miss 
Isadora Duncan, has been creating 
a furore in the art for several years 
past on the Continent. Many people 


Lafayette 


THE EARL OF WINTERTON 


Who has been coming to the front of late in 
Parliament. He is one of the members of the 
famous ‘‘confederacy” 


consider that she excels Miss Allan in 
many ways. Fortunately I have been 
lucky enough to see them both, and, 
moreover, in the same dances—Chopin’s 
“Valse Caprice” and Mendelssohn’s “ Spring 
Song.” It struck me that whereas the art 
of Isadora Duncan is more classical, more 
severe, and perhaps more sirictly beautiful, 
that of Maud Allan is more seductive and 
ethereal. In Berlin Miss Duncan has 
opened a school where young children 
are educated in the principles of beauty 
as the early Greeks themselves under- 
stood it 


ed 


| See een Seatac 


THE KING OF SPAIN AND PRINCE KUNI 


An interesting snapshot taken on the occasion of the review of 


troops at the railway station at Toledo 
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** Unwearied Willie.” 
Se “Kaiser Bill” has been at it again, 
and has incidentally managed to get 
himself another cheap advertisement. 
Had he not been the German Emperor 
he would have done admirably for one of 
those persons who by periodically losing 
their jewellery or getting their horses 
stolen manage to keep themselves per- 


PRINCESS CLEMENTINE 


The favourite daughter of the King of the Bel- 

gians. While Princess Louise and Princess 

Stephanie are ‘left out in the cold” in the 

matter of royal annuities the question of a large 

grant to Princess Clementine 1s now being con- 
sidered by the Chamber 


petually before the public eye. His 
latest indiscretion has been the 
objection raised against Dr. David 
Hill succeeding, Mr. Charlemagne 
‘ower as American ambassador 
in Berlin because forsooth ‘ Ameri- 
can diplomatic prestige in Ger- 
many would suffer if there were 
any diminution of the social bril- 
liancy of the embassy.” People 
“in the know,” however, believe 
that it was not only solicitude for 
American prestige which prompted 
the Emperor to make  this—his 
latest—diplomatic muddle. 


The Kaiser’s Mentor. 


uring the time that Mr. Charle- 
magne Tower has represented 
America at the imperial court the 
American embassy has become cele- 
brated for the magnificence of its 
private entertainments. | For Mrs. 
Charlemagne Tower the Emperor 
himself cherishes a great admira- 
tion, He considers her to be the 
greatest social leader of his reign, 
and calls her the ‘“‘von Moltke” 
of: Berlin society. She has also 
the reputation for being the only 
woman in Germany from whom 
the Emperor has asked advice and 
taken it. 
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Ghe 
BRIGADE OF CAVALRY POINT-TO-POINT RACES. 


The pictures on this page were taken on the occasion of the Cavalry Brigade’s annual Point-to-Point Races held recently at Hawthorn Hill by permission 
of Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., and Mr. R. H. Gosling, M.F.H. Our pictures represent : (1) A view of the grand stand. (2) A nasty fall in the first race; the 


horse is Major J. B. Scriven's Brown Bess. (3) A snapshot of the 2ist Lancers’ Light-weight Race. (4) Sir Robert Wilmot and his two daughters, 


who are riding astride, in the paddock, (5) Some prominent members in the paddock. The one sitting on the left is Mr. T. A. Thornton; seated next 
5 him is Mr. G. L. Meyrick : 
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THE -TATLER 


CAPTIOUS critic—if such a one 
ever reads THe TATLER—might 
aver that the last word had been 
said on the subject of dining. 

But society must dine, and dinners—even 
small ones—hold pride of place as the 
best and most exclusive of all 
entertainments. And the before- 
ISaster season is an ideal moment 
for “little” dinners. Social life 
means hard work in May, June, 
and July. The Opera claims 
much of our time, and summer 
meteors attract our attention— 
new stars of the stage, new 
beauties, new millionaires, even 
new royalties. 


clever writer declared that 
“duty” was one of the most 
misused -words. in: the English 


language. But all the same it 
has ceased to be the fearsome 
fetish that frightened us into 


good behaviour some twenty 
years ago. Anyhow, that dull 


business, the “duty dinner,” has 
taken a back seat. We no 
longer ask two dozen bores on 
the “cutlet-for-cutlet’’ principle 
and for no other reason under 
the sun.. The little dinner, how- 
ever, has come to stay, and is 
now one of our most cherished 
institutions. But a little dinner 
may be a big fiasco. One may 
ask six people, two of whom are 
not on speaking terms, while a 
third is in love, a fourth has a 
grievance, a fifth is on a diet 
cure, and a sixth is a Suflragette; well, 
at that rate the little dinner might dev elop 
into a nightmare. Anda tactless man or 
a dowdy woman or a person with a peren- 
nial cold in the head—these social draw- 
backs must be kept in the background ; 
also our friends witha craze for reform, 
whether in theology, temperance, or treat- 
ment of animals. Such as these should be 
invited to big banquets of the old-world 
order. 


‘The Ge dinner of to-day is composed 

of from six to eight people, men and 
women who are charming or celebrities, or 
both. An ideal guest is a maker of mirth, 
a judge of wine and of epigrams, a clever 
talker, and a tactful listener. And the 
ball of talk should be kept tossing about 
in lively fashion; in a word, one must 
have general conversation. A big dinner 
is apt to resolve itself into a series of 
tétes-d-tétes. The ordered plan is for a 
man to talk to the lady he takes in to 
dinner, with a few words at intervals to 
his other companion. And this some- 
times—but not always—makes for success. 
Much, of course, depends upon the hostess 
and whether or not she be an adept in the 
science of selection. Two guests well 
mated may have a good time, but at a 
large dinner these happy pairs are not the 
rule but the exception. And to obviate 
this defect a big banquet is now often 
biehen up into several sections. When 
forty guests are invited separate tables are 
arranged for small numbers; in fact, the 
party is made to consist of six or eight 
“little” dinners. 


fter all, there is nothing better than 
good dinner-table talk and nothing 

more irksome. than its absence. Times 
have changed’ since Sarah Lady Jersey 


IDIMMeLFS : 


refused to give the great Duke of Welling- 
ton a lift in her carriage “ because,” as 
she said, “he put nothing into the pool of 
conversation.’ Hers were the days of 
beaux and belles and polite letter-writers. 
Ours is the age of motors and aeroplanes, 


LADY LINLITHGOW 
The widow of the late Marquis of Linlithgow 


trusts and telephones, and a strenuous life 
leaves us little time for graceful accom- 
plishments. But good talk is by no 
means a lost art in the best society in 
London. One must give no names, but a 
few choice spirits come to mind in this 


relation. There is a lady, the wile of a 
cabinet minister, who can talk perfect 
nonsense — that golden gift—and who 


owns a ready wit and a store of playful 
anecdotes. ‘There is a charming dowager 
now over eighty who wears a dainty cap 
and who can fleet three hours as surely 
fairies fleet them in the magic world; and 
there is a man, author and politician, and 
a member of one of our richest ducal 
families, to hear him talk makes for 
mirth and is also a (literally) liberal 
education. 


| rue, some folk say that the recognised 


topics of to-day are racing, ‘stocks 
and shares, politics (in small quantities), 
chilfons, bridge, motoring, and ballooning, 
with stray remarks on new books, plays, 
and pictures, and much spicy gossip on 
the-marriages, deaths, debts, and divorces 
of our dearest friends and acquaintances. 
But this rule does not obtain in all houses, 
and it may be noted that even such 
trivial chat can be seasoned with wit and 
clever converse. 


hostess is the woman at the wheel as 

regards the success of a small dinner, 
and modern ethics help her plan of cam- 
paign. Anextra man was once thought a 
mistake and an extra woman meant the 
death sentence to a dinner. But we have 
changed all that. More men than women 
are now thie rule, and even the superfluous 
woman—if 
she appears. 
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“punctuality. 


amusing—is not so fatal as 
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By the 


Hon. Mrs. Stewart. 


secret of success in a small dinner is 
that all the people present should 
belong to the same set. If an outsider be 
invited he or she should be a very brilliant 
one. But in these days the “same set” 
often includes people of different creeds, 
classes, and politics. We live in 
a democratic age and have learnt 
tlre lesson of wide-minded sym- 
pathy. Education has done its 
work, and the | every-man-for- 
himself principle is fast dying out 
of ‘religion, politics, and society. 
Modern hostesses aim at amuse- 
ment, not at exclusiveness ; they 
demand wit, beauty, and good 
manners from their guests rather 
than a dead level of tastes, be- 
liefs, and political opinions. The 
twentieth century has taught us 
tolerance. 


Manners and customs change 

with the times, and even 
little dinners are done with a 
difference. London is the latest 
capital in Europe, and dinner at 
8.30 has become a rule and not 
an exception. And a modern 
hostess is apt to ignore the laws 
of precedence. She will send in 
her guests in haphazard style or 
by means of slips of paper put 
into a-sort of lucky bag ; and 
men and women often leave the 
table together in the fashion that 
prevails on the Continent. At 


Lafayette 


a small dinner the floral de- 
coration should be kept low 
and flat, as high, upstanding 


ornaments are a heavy handicap to gene- 
ral conversation. And dining-room chairs 
deserve study; the well-stuffed, straight- 
backed variety add much to one’s com- 
fort, and chairs with arms area safe check 
on the danger of an overcrowded dining- 
room. Each woman guest should have 
a foot stool, and at this time of year small 
screens should be supplied as fire screens. 
Bridge is the game of the moment, and its 
pros and cons have been discussed with 
much needless severity. Britishers and 
Americans are both nations of gamblers, 
and this instinct for adventure is no doubt 
the main cause of much of their prosperity. 
The frequent ill effects of the practice are 
undeniable and deeply to be deplored, 
yet it is a habit that will never be up- 


rooted and that shows itself in many 
ways—in racing, card-playing, on the 
Stock Exchange, and in every sort of 
speculation. 


ca t 


An some persons believe that card- 

playing affords a safe outlet when 
the gambling spirit exists and will not be 
denied. This is as may be, and bridge 
may have much to answer for ; but without 
doubt the game of the day makes for 
This useful but unsmart 
virtue seems far more in force than in 
days of yore, and guests arrive at the hour 
named with a splendid exactness. Dinners 
are also shorter, and the food question 
resolves itself into quality v. quantity, with 
the former an easy winner. Novelty also 
counts for much, and we now seem ready 
to adopt the food fads of other nations. 


[_ittle dinners are the joy of the wit and 

the clever talker; but they are a 
science in themselves, and to become a 
good hostess needs brains as Ww ell as money 
and influence. - f 
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A “HOTEL RAT” AT WORK. 


We gave in a former issue a portrait of the notorious hotel thief—she called herself the Comtesse de Monteil—who was arrested a short time ago at Monte 
Carlo. The accompanying pictures show the ‘‘hotel rat's’ method of work. Arraying herself in a workmanlike short black dress and stockings she 
quietly steals along the corridors, and our first picture shows her softly entering the room of her intended victim. Crawling carefully across the floor— 
in the method depicted in our second picture—she places a handkerchief soaked with chloroform over his mouth until the slumberer is rendered insensible 


Then, after having rifled his bag of the valuables it contains, she steals quietly away with her spoils, creeping close to the wall to avoid observation, as is 
shown in the right-hand bottom picture. The left-hand bottom picture shows the ‘rat's’ almost unavoidable fate—she is suspected, followed, and 
captured red-handed 
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‘THE TATELER 


‘The 


Y a rather curious coincidence a 
butler and a waiter are contri- 
buting greatly to the laughter of 
London at the moment. What is 

more Curious is the fact that both of them 
occur in plays which are written by lite- 
rary men- rather than by dramatists. 
William Crichton, the incomparable butler 
of Mr. Barrie’s delightful comedy, is crowd- 
ing the Duke of York’s even although it 
is a revival; and I feel sure that Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s Jack Stvaw will form 
a similar attraction at the Vaudeville. 
Beyond this coincidence there is no simi- 
larity whatever with Mr. Barrie’s play, 
though it rather recalls another literary 
man’s play, namely, The Man From Blank- 
ley’s, Mr. Charles Hawtrey in each case 
playing the part of a Somebody who is 
mistaken for a Nobody by a snobbish 
woman. Even here, however, the simi- 
larity is slight and in no way spoils the 
immense mirthfulness of Jack Straw, which 
makes you laugh from start to finish. 


NM r. Maugham is one of the luckiest men 
in London at the moment, for he 
not only has two successes running but 
he has other plays about to be produced, 
and the managers, who are notoriously 
like sheep, are falling over each other to 
get his next. The situation is not likely 
to lack a sense of humour for Mr. 
Maugham in view of the fact that the 
critics shook their heads over A Man of 
Honour and that he found some difficulty 
in finding a home for Lady Frederick. I 
do not know whether the same applied 
to Jack Straw, but there can be no doubt 
about it that from the moment of its 
production its success was a certainty. 
tt £3 i 
“The name, jack Straw, conveys 
nothing of the story. Every- 
body, of course, knows Jack Straw’s 
Castle at Hampstead. Why it 
was called so nobody knows, for 
there is nothing to show that the 
riotous ringleader of 1381 had any- 
thing whatever to do with the 
hostelry though the Heath may have 
formed a rendezvous for the mal- 
contents of his time. It is still more 
mysterious how Mr. Maugham’s hero 
came to bear the. name. 
hen the curtain rises on the hall 
of the Babylon Hotel and intro- 
duces us to Mr. Charles Hawtrey in 
the bearded guise of head waiter you 
can have no idea how the story is to 
pan out. You cannot make out what 
Mr. Hawtrey is doing in such a galley, 
for though he is to the manner born 
you feel he is not really a waiter. 
It is not very surprising then when 
Ambrose Holland, seated at a table 
with Lady Wanley, recognises in him 
a smart young fellow he met in 
America picking up his living any- 
how. Ambrose: does not know who 
he ‘is, and not until the last act does 
it become clear that Jack Straw is 
none other than the long-lost Arch- 
duke Sebastian of Pomerania. Mr. 
Maugham, therefore, will be seen to 
have mastered the fascinating art of 
suspense which is so sadly lacking 
from most of our plays. 


it te we 
‘The discovery of the archduke is 


due to a particularly vulgar 
little woman, Mrs. Parker-Jennings, 


GENIAL “TEDDY” PAYNE 


A recent snapshot of the great little Gaiety 
favourite 


who has risen from the genteel poverty of 
Brixton to the giddy summit of £2,000,000 
sterling in the West-end of London with 
a place in the country. She is an h-less, 
pushful little snob, and when she insults 
her vicar’s pretty little wife for daring to 
go to the Babylon, Holland resolves to 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS MADGE TITHERADGE 


As Vera Vanderhousan in Weedon Grossmith’s new farcical 
drama, ‘Billy Rotterford'’s Descent,”” now on tour in Ireland 
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‘ittiest Waiter im LLondon. 


punish her by introducing to her the 
waiter (whom she has just insulted) as. 
no less a personage than “the Archduke 
Sebastian,” for whom everybody has been 
looking for four years. So “ Jack” takes 
off his (false) beard, gets into evening 
clothes, and is presented with great cere- 
mony to the Parker-Jenningses, who call 
him “sir” and kow-tow to him. His. 
highness appears to enjoy the situation, 
especially the reception at the Jennings’s 
country place, where the county, which 
has hitherto stood aloof, come on account 
of him. 
ie it ait 
n the midst of these rejoicings down: 
comes Holland to tell Jennings that 
the joke has gone too far, that the arch- 
duke is only a waiter playing a practical 
joke. Holland does not know what the 
audience only just suspects, that Jack 
Straw is an archduke after all; and so you 
gasp at the extraordinary audacity of 
his highness, who not only declines to. 
budge but insists on going to the reception. 
ch) Bod te 
hen it is all over Mrs. Parker-Jen- 
nings’s wrath knows no bounds. 
She heaps insults on the young man. She 
threatens him with the police. At every 
point she shows her hand as the essentially: 
common little scalliwag that she is; in 
fact, she is so common that you wonder 
how she could have been the mother of 
such a pretty little gentlewoman as Ethel. 


‘The character of Ethel shows that Mr. 
Maugham can paint the portrait of 
a charming girl just as Lady Frederick 
has shown us how he can create a fasci- 
nating woman. Ethel from the very- 
first seems to recognise true blue in. 
Jack Straw. When her people bully 
him (as cads always will bully waiters) 
in the Babylon she protests; when 
everybody repudiates him as an im-~ 
postor she still hovers near him, clearly 
in the belief that he is not so black 
as he is painted; and although the 
horsy Marquis of Serlo (whom her 
people had tried to hook) develops. 
a genuine liking for her she clearly 
shows that she prefers the ex-waiter 
to the penniless nobleman. So you 
have a pretty little love story, which is. 
what the “great public” always likes, 
for no play dealing exclusively in, 
mordant satire can hope to have a 
long run in this country. Ethel’s in- 
tuition is fully justified in the long 
run by the announcement of the 
Pomeranian Minister that his high- 
ness is really an archduke after all, 
although there is rather a drop of 
vinegar in the cup when she learns. 
that he had fled from his grand- 
father’s dominions on account of a 
dancer whom he wished to marry 
but subsequently discovered to be 
wholly worthless. 
hat is the merest outline of the 
story. The interstices are filled 
in with many delicious comments on 
men and manners, and from first to. 
last the comedy is written instead 
of being knocked together with a 
hammer and a tack. It is brilliantly 
acted by Mr. Hawtrey as the arch- 
duke and by Miss Lottie Venne as. 
the vulgar little hostess. The rest of 
the cast, however, is rather indifferent 
although Miss Dagmar Wiehe looks 
charming as Ethel. 
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DRURY LANE—SOME GHOSTS of the PAST. 


THE FAMOUS MRS. SIDDONS 


From the painting by Lawrence. The picture 
in the centre depicts Mrs. Yebes as the Tragic 
Muse. She played at Drury Lane, 1755-67 


MRS. JORDAN AS THE ROMP 


After a painting 
by Romney. She 
appeared at 
Drury Lane The- 
atre in 1785 


The above rare and interesting print depicts David Garrick and his friends in the greenroom at Drury Lane 
Theatre. Our reproduction is from the mezzotint by W. Ward after Hogarth. The circular photograph immediately 
above this picture represents Miss Mellon, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans, who appeared at the Lane, 1795-1815. 

Our pictures are from prints supplied by Augustin Rischgitz 
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The mistress of Charles 


NELL GWYN 


Il. it is hardly 


necessary to make further reference to this 
beautiful woman 


ELIZA FARREN 


Who_ appeared 
at Drury Lane 
in 1778 and who 
afterwards be- 
came Countess 
of Derby 
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Tineorist. By Barry Pain. 


HE three boys playing in the gar- 
den were not, judged by the 
strictest standard, beautiful. The 
eldest, Egbert, had a bulbous 

head and wore spectacles which, it was 
hoped, would cure a pronounced astig- 
matism. ‘lhe two younger, Maximilian 
and Hereward, were—speaking frankly 
—bandy-legged, watery-eyed, sandy- 
haired, pimply, and otherwise incorrect. 
Nor can it be pretended that they were 
chivalrous, for if they had been they 
would not have illtreated their two 
sisters, Ermentrude and Guinevere. Still, 
the girls gave provocation; they were of 
a nasty temper as well as of an un- 
pleasant appearance. 

It was a small garden, but as much 
as one had any right to expect with a 
£45 house in the Neasden neighbour- 
hood. It was not large enough to hold 
the entire noise of those five children, so 
the noise penetrated the study of ‘their 
father—that original thinker and do- 
mestic philosopher who felt himself 
penalised by the undistinguished name 
of James Smith. 

The writings of James Smith had 
attracted some attention but had not 
amassed for him a great fortune. He 
had published articles on ‘“ Blunders in 
the Modern Home.” In the course of this 
series he had shown conclusively that 
the kitchens should be on the top floor, 
and that heat, like gas, electric light, 
and water, should be “supplied by some 
central distributing agency. He en- 
couraged roof eardens and was generally 
most intelligent. In actual fact his own 
residence was just like a £45 house in 
the Neasden neighbourhood, 
and if you had put a garden 
on the roof the garden would 
have slipped off again and hurt 
itself. The kitchens of his house 
were in the usual mistaken place 
and likely to remain there, and 
James Smith heated his house 
much like other people by coal 
at a price which left something 
for the middleman. 

He was at present engaged 
on another series just as admi- 
rable—on “ Blunders in Child 
Education.”” He had reached the 
section which dealt with punish- 
ments. He wrote as follows :— 

“The first question is not 
how to punish our children but 
whether we need to punish 
them at all. It must not be 
forgotten that suggestion and 
example are moral influences 
that forward and develop, and 
that punishment—if it be a 
moral influence at all—is at its 
best repressive and may become 
vindictive.” 

The noise: in the garden 
was such that writing was im- 
possible. It would have to be 
stopped. James Smith stepped 
briskly out through the French 
windows. His eye was fierce 
and his mouth was weak. The 
sun shone sardonically on his 
bald and instructive head. 

* Children!” he said autho- 
ritatively ; “ quiet, please.” 

Ermentrude ceased howling 
just long enough to say, “‘ Why, 
there’s pa!”’ and then resumed 
it. The others did not permit 
his presence to interfere with 
their occupations in any way. 


SHE WAS REGISTERED AS A MAN 


An extraordinary story is told concerning the popular 
Russian actress, Mdlle. Polakova, whose portrait is seen 
above. It seems she recently became engaged, and apply- 
ing for her official papers in order that she might be 
matried discovered to her horror and amazement that a 
mistake as to her sex had been made, and that when a 
baby she had been registered as a boy. Moreover, she 
learnt that the police, believing her to be a male, had a 
warrant? for her arrest for not presenting herself for 
military service. To rectify matters Mdlle. Polakova will 
now have to prove her identity, and six months at least 

must elapse before the actress’s marriage can take place 


HE ACTS AS A WOMAN 


Very great interest has been created in Parisian theatrical circles by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Julian Eltynge, the most wonderful female impersonator in the 
world, will shortly produce a musical comedy, he himself performing asa 
soubrette in the principal part. 
nowadays Eltynge’s turn is unique of its kind. 
about his performance. 
soubrette part far more cleverly than the average actress. 
Eltynge is a manly young fellow. 


Overdone as most music-hall special * 
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‘lines” are 
There is nothing whatever vulgar 
He has a fine soprano voice, dances well, and plays a 
In private life Julian 
At college he was known as a crack athlete 


“Tt is impossible for me to work 
while this row is going on.” 

‘The row continued. 

“Tf it’s about the croquet mallets, 
you must take turns at them.” 

The row continued. 

“T cannot permit—— 


“All right, pa,” said Egbert; “ we'll 
settle it among ourselves. Shan’t be 
long now.” 


James Smith with a sigh returned to 
his work. He wrote several thoughtful 
and humane sentences, but they took him 
a long time because the noise without 
was nothing bettered but rather made 
worse. This interfered with close con- 
secutive reasoning. 

Without rising from his chair he 
shouted, “Quiet, please!” at the top of 
his voice. As he could hear the children 
it seemed that they ought to be able to 
hear him. Perhaps he was wrong and 
they did not hear him; at any rate the 
noise continued. 

Two more laboured sentences crawled 
from his educational pen, and then a 
crescendo passage in the garden moved 
him to his highest pitch of exasperation. 
He went out and plunged into the middle 
of the fray. He tore combatants apart 
with personal violence. He shouted. 
He created a scare. 

A close inquiry revealed the following 
facts. Hereward had bashed Guinevere, 
Ermentrude had bashed Hereward for 
bashing Guinevere, Maximilian had 
bashed Ermentrude because she would 
not leave Hereward alone. And the 
bulbous-headed Egbert had bashed the 
whole lot of them for fighting while 

papa was at w ork. The situa- 
tion was complicated by the 
fact that in the original in- 
stance Guinevere had sneaked 
Hereward’s croquet mallet and 
that there was some doubt 
whether the mallet was properly 
Hereward’s. 

The judge proceeded to deal 
with the case. Guinevere was 
sent to bed, Ermentrude was 
deprived of pudding, Maximilian 
and Hereward had their ears 
boxed and were sent out for 
a long walk. Egbert (whose 
statement as to motive was 
disbelieved) was more seriously 
chastised. 

James Smith returned pant- 
ing from his judicial duties to 

~ his study, wiped his bald head, 
and resumed his work. All 
was still. Egbert was making 
a catapult, but the noise of 
the broken glass would come 
later. 

“T venture to say,” wrote 
James Smith, “that most of 
the ordinary punishments for 
children are senseless and cruel. 
We deprive a growing child of 
some part of its diet which its 
health really requires. We use 
corporal punishments which 
can only degrade and brutalise. 
We confine the natural, if 
exuberant, activities of a child 
by standing him in the corner 
or sending ‘him to bed. This is 
unintelligent ; it is shamefully 
wrong.” 

The theorist read the passage 
over with satisfaction and re- 
dipped his pen; he was getting 
on beautifully now. 
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SOME SIAATERS AT PRINCE’S. 


Prince's, the famous London skatinz club, will shortly be closing after a highly successful season. The pictures given on this page show: (1) Miss Daisy 
Stratford Dugdale ; (2) the Hon. Mrs. Cadogan, one of Prince’s most graceful skaters ; (3) Mrs. Edgar Syers, probably the best lady skater in Europe, 


who herself and with her husband has won many 
championships both here and on the Continent ; 
(4) Miss Wilson, a constant habituee, who is the 
sister-in-law of (5) Herr Grenander, a former 
amateur champion; (6) the Duchess of Bedford, 
who besides being the proprietor of the rink is a 
most accomplished performer; (7) Miss Betty 
Frecheville; and (8) Mrs. Greenhough Smith, who 
won the Swedish Cup this year and is perhaps 
the second best lady skater in this country. Photo- 
graphs by Dover Street Studios, Lafayette, Kate 
Pragnell, Rouselle, and Vandyke 
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BEAUTIFUL 


MR. ARTHUR HACKER 


A photograph of this well-known artist in his studio 


HE subject of this article was one 
of that brilliant group of Academy 
students which included Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes, Mr. S. J. Solomon, and 

Mr. La Thangue, all devoted and enthusi- 
astic workers and all determined to win 
that distinction which so many art students 
dream of but which comes to the few. 
Mr. Hacker had no doubt of his profession. 
The son of a line engraver his bent was 
early recognised. He studied at the Royal 


‘* PHYLLIS '"—From the painting by Arthur Hacker 


Academy schools and_after- 
wards was a pupil of M. Bon- 
nat, -the celebrated French 
portrait-painter. 


t the age a thirty-five he 
had established a repu- 
tation and was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. 
Nine of his pictures have been 
purchased for public galleries. 
But it was of portrait-paint- 
ing in particular that I had 
come to ask Mr. Hacker to 
talk, and upon this subject the 
distinguished artist had many 
interesting remarks to make. 
he essential point about 
a portrait,” said Mr. 
Hacker, “is its humanity, and 
therefore it should be a good 
likeness. This may perhaps 
sound like a truism, but asa 
matter of fact it is not so. 
There is a prevailing opinion among some 
artists that it is better to paint a clever 
picture than por- 
tray the exact 
character of the 
sitter. Well; but 
that is not por- 
traiture. A true 
portrait should 
give the individu- 
ality of the sitter 


original. 


see before them. 
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WOMEN I HAVE PAINTED 


An Interview with Mr. Arthur Hacker. 


through and through. It should give just 
that which that particular | human being 
has different from any other of the millions 
living. See with what loving care the 
old men portrayed their subjects. Hol- 
bein, Rembrandt, Velazquez—they are just 
living human beings, people one could 
expect to meet and know in the street. 


i 


“The generalised portrait may be a fine 
fancy picture, but it is no longer a 
portrait in my understanding of the term, 
Romney, for instance, wasa tasteful artist, 
but see a dozen of his pictures together 
and they might almost be painted from the 
same model. They represent a type, not 
individuals, and the human _ interest 
evaporates. It is much easier to paint a 
fancy picture of a sitter, especially of a 
woman, than a real likeness, but to strive 
to present a sitter as he or she is is work 
of the most aueOrDInE interest. 


ees [ he expression, ‘a flattering portrait,’ 
is ridiculous to my mind; a por- 


trait must either be a good likeness, in 
which case it cannot flatter, 


or a bad one, 


From the painting by Arthur Hacker 


when it is equally certain it is anything but flattering to the 
One cannot improve on ‘Nature's work. 
on a face is a history—character and truth are the greatest 
beauties, so it seems to me. 
the expense of their subjects and use them for that purpose, a 
much easier thing to do than to reverently follow what they 


Every line 


Many men try to be clever at 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN I HAVE PAINTED—continued. 


a3 O! course, every person looks better 

at one time than another, and 
it is certainly the duty of the artist 
to present his sitter as he or she looks 
at their best, that is at their most 
characteristic moment, and herein 
lies one of the great difficulties of 
portrait-painting. 


it 


“Tor example, suppose a woman 
comes into my studio whom I 
have never seen before ; it is impos- 
sible to say at a glance how she 
should be presented. Apart from the 
innumerable details, such as her dress 
and suitable surroundings, I have to 
study her and become familiar with 
her gestures, expressions, habits—a 
complete knowledge of 
which is essential to 
the production of a 
faithful portrait. Per- 
haps whilst she is talk- 
ing she may assume 
some customary pose 
in which she looks 
‘herself’ because it is 
an entirely natural and 
characteristic one, and 
in such I would wish 
to present her. But 
I may have had several 
sittings before I per- 
ceive this and perhaps 
have to destroy a 
couple of canvases. 
‘On the other hand, it 
may be possible to see 
the best way to present 
a sitter almost at once 
and the work may go 
through quickly.” 
% Sg bo} 
V hen I asked Mr. 
Hacker if he 
ever obtained help 
from photographs he 
declared at once that 
he did not. “In the 
first place,’ said Mr. 
Hacker, ‘a photo- 
graph is never a true 
likeness. I have been 
shown a photograph 
sometimes of a sitter 
before commencing 
and thought it good, 
but after having 
studied the sitter and 
painted the portrait 
have found the photo- 
graph very unlike my 
idea of the sitter. 
Another reason is that 
the photograph gives 
a number of unneces- 
sary details and misses 
many of the subtler 
beauties on which one 
naturally dwells. It is 
like an inventory of 
facts as compared to 
a: literary description ; 
for instance, the links 
in a man’s watch chain 
appear as important 
as his eye. A photo- 
graph can never give 
the mental impres- 
sion.” 


bai i te 


ne of the most 
charming of Mr. 
Hacker’s portraits is 
that of Miss Ethel 


The circular picture at top represents Mrs. S. Butler and the large reproduction Miss Ethel 
Wright, both from the paintings by Mr. Arthur Hacker 
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Wright, which was the result, by the 
way, of no fewer than fifty sittings. 
Round the walls of Mr. Hacker's 
studio are ranged here and there 
studies and sketches made by the 
artist in his travels in the East. 
These are beautiful examples of what 
may be called the artist’s impromptu 
work. Just as a musician finds rest 
and recreation in playing over im- 
promptu melodies on the piano so 
the artist loves when his serious work 
is finished to turn to like impromptu 
work with his brush. These studies 
and sketches of Mr. Hacker’s are full 
of beauty, exquisite experiments in 
colour schemes which reveal the 
artist’s intense delight in the difficul- 
ties of his art. 
co i: as 
“The picture, “ Musi- 
cienne du Si- 
lence,” is an example 
of such work, a daring 
experiment which it 
delights the artist to 
make, a picture 
painted for the sheer 
pleasure of it. Mr. 
Hacker was always a 
tremendously hard 
worker. As a student 
at the atelier of M. 
Bonnat we find him 
working early and 
late. Work began at 
eight in the morning 
and continued until 
twelve, when came an 
interval for breakfast, 
or rather breakfast 
lunch, at some adja- 
cent café. Then 
another spell of work 
until five, then a short 
rest before dinner, and 
a further spell of work 
which might be con- 
tinued late into the 
night. 


[ ndeed, early in his 

career Mr. Hac- 
ker’s health. broke 
down from overwork, 
and he was compelled 
for a time to take a 
much-needed rest. It 
was shortly afterwards 
that he with his friend, 
Mr. Solomon J. Solo- 
mon, set out for a 
tramp through the 
peninsula, finding 
their way to Madrid 
and from Madrid to 
Tangier—often after- 
wards visited by the 
subject of this article— 
and it is not to be 
wondered at that these 
visits influenced _ his 
work as may be seen 
‘in such. pictures as 
Sor =i sales; <i, Vee 
Victis!’’ and ‘“ There 
was a Great Cry in 


Egypt.” 


he first-mentioned 

picture was actu- 
ally painted in the 
street and is a true and 
living record of an 
incident in the slave 
trade. 


THE? PATEER 


What Shall I 


N late years there has been a curious 
revival of journalistic attention to 
men’s fashions. The tailor has been 
abroad in the land and has not 

hesitated to give punctual and particular 


MADAME LEONOFF, THE CELEBRATED DANSEUSE 


Confirmed gambling has, according to a recent decision of the 
Moscow Court of Appeal, become sufficient cause for divorce in 
Russia, where Madame Leonoff, the celebrated danseuse, has on 
these grounds rid herself of a husband who for years habitually 
squandered her large income at the card table and upon racecourses — qj) 


advice to artists and sculptors on the nice 
representation of men’s clothing. All this 
is in strong contrast to the conditions 
which prey. ailed in the days of the dandies. 
‘Then it was not the tailor but the tailored 
who. laid down the law, and the first 
tidings of correct fashion were to be 
gathered not from the newspapers but 
fromthe whisper of the clubroom or the 
visions of the park. An admirable 
glimpse into these ancient mysteries is 
afforded in M. Roger Boutet de Monvel’s 
“Study of Beau Brummell and his Times” 
just issued ey Mr. Eveleigh Nash. 


Ore aay in St. janes S Street Brummell 

met the Duke of Bedford, who had 
rashly taken to himself a coat in a new 
style. To have done this without Beau 
Brummell’s approval was little better than 
the act of a madman, and the duke’s 
anxiety to know whether he could still 
retain it was acute. “Give me your 
frank opinion,” his grace said. Brummell 
stepped back a few paces and made a 
survey. With one of those lackadaisical 
gestures which all men obeyed he ordered 
the duke to turn sideways, then to show 
himself three-quarter] face, and again in 
profile. This. examination completed 
Brummell took the duke’s lapel between 
his thumb and forefinger, felt the material 
for a moment, and then, more in sorrow 
than ‘in anger, said, “Why, Bedford, do 
you call this thing a coat?” 


Hel 


he book from which I quote gives an 
admirable picture of Beau Brummell 
as a social autocrat. M. Boutet de 
Monvel points out that attention to dress 
was on the whole less important to the 
beau’s career than is generally sup- 
posed. When questioned on the 
subject he usually replied with 
some misleading exaggeration. 
“ Blacking?”’ he replied to a young 
man who was struck by the beauty 
of his boots, “ Blacking ? My dear 
sir, well you know for blacking | 
never use anything but the froth of 
champagne.” Another man asked 
him the name of his barber, and 
was answered, “I have three. The 
first is responsible for my temples, 
the second for the front part of 
my head, and the third for the 
back of it. 
till, MM. de Monvel gives an in- 
spiring account of Brummell’s 
dealings with his neckcloth: “In 
less time than we can write the 
words he would wind the cravat 
round his neck and tie the knot, 
pull the collar over his cravat, and 
lowering his chin slowly he would 
crease the cravat down to the 
proper height by the most natural 
method in the world. Performed 
in the twinkling of an eye, it is 
obvious that an achievement of 
this nature must be successful at 
the first attempt or not at all. 
The least carelessness of movement 
necessitated the use of a fresh 
cravat, and yards of mus- 
lin were sometimes ex- 
pended in order to secure 
a perfect knot.” 


he real strength of the 
beau lay not in his. 
dress but in his insolence. 
M. de Monvel writing as 
observant Frenchman 
thinks that we English 
never dislike a man for his pride 
or obstinacy, and that we are in- 
dulgent to these faults whenever 
they seem justified by success. He 
concludes that Brummell pleased 
by means of displeasing, and that 
this was his only stratagem. Bul- 
wer Lytton says the same thing of 
one of his characters: ‘He gave 
offence too universally not to be 
greatly sought.” Brummell de- 
feated ridicule by setting it too 
hard a task, by answering every 
accusation with a cynical confes- 
sion. It was useless to accuse a 
man of pushfulness who calmly 
uttered the maxim: “If you should 
ever meet a vulgar fellow who 
has no fortune to waste, cut him 
ae 


ide Monvel relates how 
Brummell was once whis- 
pering to Lady Hester Stanhope in 
Bond Street the secret of a new 
perfume when a young colonel, 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


heard of my father, and who would have 
ever heard of me if I had been any- 
thing but what [ am? But, you know, 
my dear Lady Hester, itis my folly that 
is the making of me. . If I did not imper- 
tinently stare » duchesses out of countenance 
and nod over my shoulder to a prince I 
should be forgotten in a week; and if the 
world is so silly as to admire my absurdi- 
ties you and I may know better, but what 
does that signify ?’’ On such admissions 
Brummell thrived. 
JAN good deal of Brummell’s success must 
be set down to the spirit of the age 
in which he lived. Social trifles and 
social effect ruled all minds, and society 
was open to the hypnotic suggestions of 
a finished audacity. It is said that 
Brummell once ordered a duchess to walk 
backwards out of a drawing-room because 
her back offended his eye. Toa noble- 
man who complained that he had led his 
son astray he merely dropped the observa- 
tion, “ Really I did my best for the young 
man. Why, the other day I gave him 
my arm all the way from White’s to 
Watier’s.” To a young man who asked 
him for the repayment of 1,000 guineas 
he answered, ‘Your money? I thought 
I had repaidit.” ‘“‘ When ?” was the asto- 
nished reply. “Do you ask when? 
Why, the day before yesterday when | 
was on the balcony at White's and saw 
you passing in the street and said, ‘ Good 
day, Jimmy, how are you?’” There I 
must leave Brummell, of whose last years 
of uncrowned beaudom at Caen his new 
biographer gives a striking account. 


then a great social favourite, 
strolled past. ‘‘ Whoever heard of 
his father?’ murmured Brummell. 
“And, by the way,” replied Lady 
Hester, who was a woman of cha- 
racter, “‘ whoever heard of yours?” 
The dandy became more con- 
fidential and said, ‘Ah, my dear 
Lady Hester, who indeed ever 


A DANCER PHILANTHROPIST 


A good deal of interest has been created in Vienna and Budapest 
by the announcement that Mdlle. Gruzinska, the well-known 
danseuse, has purchased a chalet some twenty miles from 
Debreczin and has endowed it with sufficient funds to maintain 
there for ever four orphan daughters of poor members of the 
profession. The girls, who must be between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen, will each have her own room and the chalet will be 
under the superintendence of Mdlle. Gruzinska's own mother 
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TO ALLEVIATE SUFFERING. By Will Owen. 


Prisoner (who has just been sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude) : Can’t yer give us gas, guv’nor? 
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My Contract. 

AM not really going on the stage. I 

am just supposing for the sake of 

argument that the fatal reverse is 

the case and that the manager has 

sent me a contract for my signature. 

Before I sign mycontract I will have to 

be informed definitely upon the following 
questions :— ; 

(x) Is the stage manager actually and 
positively the brilliant and resourceful 
gentleman he is alleged to -be in the 
“Sugar-plum Gossip” of “The Actor’s 
Advertiser” ? 

(2) Shall I in obedience to his instruc- 
tions have to strike a statue attitude ro ft. 
away from my companion on the 
stage every time it comes my turn 
to speak to her or him? 

(3) When I have said ten words 
standing up shall I have to cross 
over to a chair and say the other 
ten words sitting down? “And shall 
my companion who has said her ten 
words sitting down have to cross 
over to my first position and say his 
or her other ten words standing up ? 


Further Important Questions. 
(4) [i I drop my handkerchief on 

the way, shall I be permitted 
to pick it up in a perfectly natural 
manner or will it be incumbent 
upon me as a real professional actor, 
taking a real (more or less) salary, 
to go, so to speak, tent-pegging for 
it three times, to miss it on each 
occasion, and then to leave it after 
all to be cleared up when the curtain 
has gone down ? 

(5) Shall I have to sting my 
thigh with my open hand every 
time I sigh? 

(6) When I swagger on to the 
stage in riding attire, shall I be told 
that I am entirely hopeless if I do 
not put one foot on the seat of a 
chair and flick the dust off one boot 
with the antimacassar ? 

(7) lf I play in a revival even of 
a modern comedy, shall I be com- 
pelled to dress the character allotted 
to me precisely as it was dressed by 
the actor who “created” it? If so 
I shall refuse absolutely to go on 
the stage; I shall resign myself to 
oblivion and remain a journalist. 
But if the official reply is in the 
negative I shall at once inform 
Reuter’s, Dalziel’s, and the Press 
Association that I have been per- 
suaded by my numerous friends, 
including my medical advisers, to 
become a distinguished member of 
the Frequently Unemployed and 
that I shall feel extremely obliged 
if with their usual courtesy they will 
kindly let several continents know 
of my intention. 

Marconidrama. 
r. Charles Hawtrey has no_ belief 
whatever in ‘“‘ Marconidrama ’’—by 
which I mean that section of dramatic 
artificiology which says that one man 
talking to another on the stage must 
stand sufficiently apart from him to sug- 
gest that it is only by shouting that he 
saves the management the expense of a 
Marconi apparatus. It must have been 
observed by playgoers—i.e., playgoers who 
observe—that when Charles Hawtrey has 
to say something to an actor on the stage 
he just goes up to him in a natural way 


and says it. He does not stand for his 
portrait and recite it. He does not bend 
forward one knee and curve backward 
one calf (I believe this is technically 
known now as “the stage stance’) and 
deliver his words with the artificial cere- 
mony of a royal proclamation. He does 
not, in brief, “stand and deliver.’ He just 
walks over and says. It is so much better 
than the other way. It is really. Very 
well then. 

3 i a 
The Puss-in-the-corner Trouble. 


] have said that one of the causes that 
will be responsible for my refusal to 
become an- actor in public will be my 


MDLLE. LIANE D’EVE 


The charming Parisian chanteuse who recently caused such a 
sensation by her clever songs and magnificent toilettes at the 


Tivoli 


contract’s declaration that it gives me no 
relief from the stage-managerial order to 
play puss in the corner with the actor or 
actress with whom I am holding momen- 
tous converse. I have said that if I have 
to walk across the stage and sit down 
when my natural inclinations are to remain 
where 1 am and stand up I shall decline 
Mr. Tree’s invitation with many thanks 
all the same. I shall refuse to become an 
actor. I shall refuse to demonstrate to the 
world in general by the aid of a fountain 
pen and a post card what my signature 
looks like on a cheque. 
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By Leopold 
Godfrey-Turner. 


Stipulations. 


shall refuse to support “The Actor’s 
Advertiser’’ to the extent of 2s. 6d. 
weekly. Ishall refuse to contribute half- 
a-guinea fortnightly to the upkeep of the 
dramatic agent’s 40-h.p. motorcar. I shall 
refuse to hand over my money to well-to- 
do people when I am sadly in want of 
a little myself. I shall, I repeat, refuse 
to become an actor. But if the stage 
manager will permit me to hold up a real 
mirror to Nature, and not one of those 
things at a fair which transform you either 
into a bandy-legged foot stool or a bean- 
stalk, I on my part will promise to give 
the matter my best consideration. I can- 
not say any fairer than that. 


i 


Raising the Fallen. 
am dealing with these theatrical 
questions in the order in which 
I have listed them. I think it isa 
preposterous thing to expect a man 
who wants to become an “easy” 
actor to pretend to his audience 
that he does not even know. how 
to pick up a handkerchief on the 
stage without foozling it. I can 
promise the stage manager that it 
is always a tremendous relief to 
the audience when an actor, in 
a moment of absent-mindedness 
occasioned by “‘ first-night ” nervous- 
ness, raises a fallen. article’ from 
the ground in a perfectly natural 
manner. It adds fatally to the 
tedium of the tedious play when 
we are introduced to the old- 
fashioned machinery of it all— 
when an actor who accideritally 
drops his cap on the floor picks it 
up, or-doesn’t, in the same way that 
an actress has only a moment 
before, or hasn’t, swept up her 
handkerchief. Why suggest what 
the boys call-“‘a boss shot” at tent- 
pegging when you are in the middle 
of a (perhaps) interesting scene? 


a 


it 


Finally. 
It never slap my, thigh when I am 

despondent. Despondency is 
sufficient hurt of itself. Why when 
our hearts are bruised should we 
bruise our thighs also? It is not in 
human nature to add injury to 
injury where one’s own self is 
concerned. As to flicking the dust 
off only one riding boot and putting 
it up on a swell chair to do it, that 
is quite impossible except on the 
part of one’s servant. But one of 
the things that would make me 
hate going on the stage more than 
any other thing would be having as 
Wilfred Denver in The Silver King 
to dress the part ridiculously just 
because dear old Wilson Barrett 
did. Wild horses or wild stage 
managers would not drag me into 
an imverness cape, scavenger’s top 
boots, a Buffalo Bill hat, and a black silk 
cross-over. I would want to be original. 
I would want to dress as a silver king 
would dress. Stage tradition is one of 
the stage’s worst enemies. It is a per- 
petuation of mechanical errors. We shall 
never have a natural school of acting 
until we put a little sand in the tradition 
machine. I will go further than that. I 
will say that we shall never have a 
natural school of acting until I am 
appointed head master. I mean it. Iwas 
never more serious in all my life, except 
at a musical comedy. 
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Tine Licence of 


HIS nation is not a pessimistic one ; 
for that it is far too much con- 
vinced of its perfection. But it 
dearly loves to be critical, to 

grumble, to get indignant. If some 
millions of Britons had it all their way 
most of the things of life would be 
licensed, and with an exceedingly short 
time limit too. Conversation has, as is 
well known, long since been visited with a 
licence bill so effective that if you 
except theatres and the House of 
Commons you may boldly say that 
people have practically given up 
anything like conversation proper. 


he fact is that conversation is dead, 
within any time limit whatever ; 
it has been licensed to extinction. 
Any person who ina London draw- 
ing-room ‘attempts to conduct an 
animated and well-expressed dialogue 
is at once ostracised as a poseur. I 
used to say that half of the English 
language consisted of silence. I am 
afraid I was mistaken; it is much 
more than one-half. And shall one 
dwell on the cripples called the letters 
one gets? Their lack of form, of 
warmth, of charm, is simply excruciat- 
ing. 


omen who on account of their 
personality and culture might 
tightly be expected to write gems of 
letters send you missives as dry asa 
solicitor’s bill. I will undertake to 
tell the words of any given letter sent 
in London social life without open- 
ing the letter provided I am told a 
propos of what the letter was written. 
There is no thought-reading in this; 
how could there be any? It is 
simply that letters too have been licensed 
into crippledom. 


I do wish the English adopted one other 

German word. It would in thousands 
of cases be so useful and expressive. It 
lends itself easily to use in English, and 
one can only wonder that it has not been 
introduced long ago. Itis this. In Eng- 
lish we have the word, “a bill,’ but not 
the word, “an unbill.”’ In German, on 
the other hand, there is the word, ‘fan 
unbill’’ (meaning an unfairness), but not 
the word, “a bill.” 


f now the word, 
unbill, were 
accepted in English, 
what powerful term 
might not be added 
to the vocabulary 
of the politician, 
journalist, — suffra- 
gette, or social 
reformer generally ? 
Speaking of a given 
bill one might 
exclaim dramati- 
cally, “It is not a 
bill, it is An unbill ; 
nay, it unbills all 
the bills of written 
and unwritten law.” 
I am very proud of 
this invention, and J 
hope that many a 
reader will adopt it. 
It isso characteristic 
ofmanyabill. But 
whatever it may be 
in politics proper, 


TREPANNING A RABBIT PRIOR TO INOCULATING IT WITH 


of which we do not here talk at all (really 
not at all), it applies with singular force to 
those licensing bills of society which are 
more and more denuding life of all the 
furs of amiability and all the silk of 
rustling esprit. 


here is indeed a perfect licence of 
licensing unbills in contemporary 
society. You must not in conversation 


A CHARMING WOULD-BE SUICIDE 


A Warsaw newspaper has published a striking article from 
the pen of Mdile. Karsavina, a popular Russian actress whose 
portrait is reproduced above. 
charmed life, having in despair before success came to her 
vainly attempted to take her own life in no fewer than 
fourteen different ways on fourteen separate occasions 


(or rather in what remains of conversation) 
sell any—nay, not the slightest—intoxicat- 
ing phrase. You are only allowed to sell 
water pure or the mineral waters of stony 
remarks and pebbly looks. As most men 
and women in society now pretend to 
indulge in non-intoxicants only, even so 
they indulge only in barley-water observa- 
tions. Verbs are unfleshed and adjectives 
skinned like bananas or potatoes. How 
ever the old eighteenth-century habit of 
décolleté dress of an evening has been able 
to survive it is hard to understand. - 
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By Dr. 
8 Emil Reich. 


here is, alas! more than one case 
where one would gladly join in the 
wholesale condemnation of that eighteenth 
century so rife amongst a numerous class 
of historians. Yet it sometimes does 
cause a little sparkling of champagne in 
words and looks and movements. Will 
not its licence soon be withdrawn? Pro- 
bably. It is, at any rate, nothing short 
of a miracle that preachers, called and un- 
called-for ones, have as yet not started 
a crusade against décolleté dresses. 


tt a oo 


‘They will I am sure. Just fancy 

what inexhaustible material for 
reprobation of man’s Dionysiac emo- 
tions could be quarried out of the 
nude shoulders of charming women. 
A fine neck, a majestic shoulder, the 
incipient rippling swell of the chest— 
are they not intoxicants to most men 
except some gentlemen of Constan- 
tinople? Well, then, let us go for 
them. I mean, of course let us not 
go for them, but license them out of 
existence. Décolleté dress, so would 
run the unbill, is allowed only in 
private houses between husband and 
wife ; inclubs only on Trafalgar Day ; 
in concerts or theatres only to the 
extent of just 0'234 of a centimetre, 
the police to have the power of con- 
trolling the correct measure, etc., etc. 
That crusade, too, will have its 
Richards, if not precisely Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Shall we call them 
Richard Cor de Licence? They are, 
indeed, to King Richard what a Bouil- 
lon Duval is to Godfrey of Bouillon. 
Those crusades will, let us hope, end 
as did the crusades of old—in failure. 
The reason is simple. 


& % i 


he Greeks have long since said the 
whole secret. Man and woman both 
want Apollo as much as Dionysus. In 
this country there is an_ irrepressible 
passion to dethrone Dionysus; that is, to 
stifle the emotions, to be ashamed of any- 
thing approaching passionate sentiments. 
The entrancing god being driven off from 
his usual human haunts, such as convivial 
drink, passionate interest in music, dance, 
hilarity, glee, and exuberance of joy, 
revenges itself by breaking forth in all 
sorts of social fads, eccentricities, and gro- 
z ~tesque farcicality, 
assuming the mask 
of moral reproba- 
tion. Rid yourself 
of Dionysus by 
licensing bills and 


unbills? Au grand 
jamais. You can 
assuage him and 


tone him down by 
one means only— 
by art. Ifthe people 
of this country could 
be enabled to take 
a genuine and per- 
sonal interest in 
music and the other 
arts nearly all those 
futile attempts at 
browbeating 
Dionysus would dis- 
appear, and with 
them the absurd 
waste of money, 
energy, and time 
now going on in 
and out of Parlia- 
ment. 


Laurence 


VIRUS TAKEN FROM A RABID DOG 
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NEED TO WORRY. By Thorpe. 
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Distiller : 1 don’t know what I’ll do if the patent still is condemned 
Friend : I wouldn’t bother about that, old chap. You'll be a big fot still 
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A Chat with Madame Liza Lehmann. 


Spring Poets, Please Note. 
OFTEN wonder whether it is the lot 
of all who compose songs to be con- 
stantly bombarded by the spring 
poet as I am. Asa matter of fact, 
from my point of view at any rate, the 
term, spring poet, is exceedingly mislead- 
ing, for I am a constant recipient 
of maudlin verse at all seasons of 
the year. To give an example 
of last winter's crop I may quote 
the following verse sent to me 
in December by a young gentle- 
man who informed me that the 
words he sent were inspired by 
his having just fallen in love. 
I am afraid my readers will say 
with me, “Alas for the inspira- 
tion !?*:— 
My love, my love is a bloomin’ rose, 
Her petals are bright and fair, 
And there isn’t a cent so sweet to the 
nose 
As the cent of her golden hair. 


He 


The Golden Threshold. 


Jonas apart, however, it is 

exceedingly difficult to get 
suitable verses, and there is a 
very interesting story to be told 
in connection with some that I 
recently set and which were sung 
for the first time at a concert I 
gave at the Queen’s Hall early 
last year. Some time ago | saw 
a poem entitled ‘Toa Buddha 
Seated on a Lotus” quoted ina 
weekly paper, and as it struck 
me as being particularly fine I 
was careful to make a note of the publisher, 
William Heinemann, and at once purchased 
a copy of the complete book which had 
been reviewed and which was entitled “ The 
Golden Threshold.” I found that the 
beautiful poems it contained had been 
written under most romantic circumstances, 
and I lost no time in obtaining permission 
to set a number of them. 


# i ES 


A Hindu Poetess. 

hey were written by a young Hindu 
girl, Sarojini Naidu as she now is, 
the descendant of an old family noted 
throughout eastern Bengal as patrons of 
Sanskrit learning. Her father is a Hindu 
gentleman who enjoyed a_ brilliant 
academical career both at Edinburgh and 
Bonn, and who afterwards became famous 
as the founder of the Nizam College at 
Hyderabad. She was taught English at 
an early age.in spite, as she herself says, 
of her own obstinacy, for which she was 
punished on one occasion by being shut 
up for a whole day by herself in a room 
from which, she declares, she emerged a 
full-blown linguist. Her poetic instinct, 
which she inherits from her parents, began 
to find its vent at the early age of thirteen, 
when she perpetrated a poem of 1,300 words 
in six days, following this up very shortly 
afterwards with a passionate drama of 
2,000 lines. 
a SF 

Her Romantic Marriage. 


he crisis of her life came when she was 
not. yet fifteen years old. She had 
already fallen in love with Dr. Govindura- 
julu Naidu, who, though of honourable 
birth, was not a Brahmin. ‘The difference 
of caste provoked the opposition of the 
parents of both, and in 1895 she was sent 
to England to study. 


A Romantic Setting. 
he remained in England, except for a 
short tour in Italy, till 1898, studying 
at King’s College, London, and at Girton. 
But her thoughts remained throughout all 
these years with her forbidden lover, and 
she had only returned to India two months 


MADAME LIZA LEHMANN 
The famous composer, who relates some amusing anecdotes on this page 


when she scandalised the whole country 
from Cashmere to Ceylon by marrying 
Dr. Naidu. It was during the temporary 
banishment from her lover that most of 
the poems in “The Golden Threshold” 
were conceived and penned, and it is 
pleasant to reflect in such a prosaic age 
upon this romantic attachment of a poetic 
genius. 


New Tunes to Order. 
Although the race of spring poets ap- 

pears to be endless it is, | suppose, 
comparatively seldom that one is besieged 
by amateur musicians who offer their 
wares. I was once, however, approached 
by a person of this sort. It was during’ 
the run of The Vicar of Wakefield that 
I received a letter from a gentleman of 
whom I had never heard before in which 
he assured me that he had got some tunes 
of his own composition that would, he 
felt sure, be more popular than mine if 
they could be included in the piece. His 
suggestion was that I should make an 
appointment for him to call upon me when 
I could test the truth of his assertion by 
taking down the tunes from him as he 
sung or whistled them to me, because he 
was unfortunately unacquainted with the 
technicalities of music and could not 
therefore write them down himself. 

oa Bo tt 

An Unpleasant Experience. 
iI suppose that everybody has a certain 

number of adventures and escapes 
during their lives, but I really think that 
I have had more than my share. There 
was a time when disaster followed me 
persistently almost every time that I hired 
a hansom cab. I constantly used these 
vehicles at that time, and I can say without 
exaggeration that on an average of five 
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out of six times some accident or other 
happened to me before the end of my 
drive. In the end I gave up using hansoms 
altogether, taking four-wheelers in their 
place, but even so I could not escape from 
the sequence of disasters which culminated 
in the following experience. It was one 
Christmas afternoon, and my hus- 
band and I were taking our little 
boy to see his grandfather. We 
were driving in a four-wheeler 
when our jehu in attempting 
to take a corner too sharply 
managed to tip the vehicle bodily 
over on to its side. We were 


greatly shaken and _ frightened 
and had to be dragged out 


through the window, but fortu- 
nately the accident happened 
close to the house of Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, who very 
kindly came to our rescue by 
giving us shelter under her hospi- 
table roof until our nerves were 
sufficiently soothed to enable us 
to continue our journey in com- 
fort. 


& 


Camping Out. 


“[alking of accidents reminds 
me of a railway accident 
that I was once in in the south 
of France which might have 
ended very seriously. ‘The train 
we were travelling by while going 
at a fair pace ran off the lines in 
some way and was upset by the 
side of the permanent way. It 
was just growing dusk at the time 
of the accident, and although no lives were 
lost we passengers suffered a good deal of 
inconvenience as we waited hour alter 
hour for the arrival of a relief train to 
take us on to our destination. However, 
we waited in vain; no such train arrived, 
and in the end we had to camp out as 
best we could in the green fields that 
bordered the railway line at that place. 
Not until the next morning were we able to 
resume our journey after having spent a 
sleepless night under the stars without 
anything to eat. 
How I Sang to Verdi. 


n one occasion when I sang to Verdi, 
the ‘great composer, he invited my 
parents and myself to dinner with him, 
only his wife and Boito, the composer, 
being present besides. The meal was an 
elaborate ome, and to this day I remember 
a huge fish about two yards in length 
decorated with camellias down the spine. 
After dinner Signor Verdi explained to us 
that owing to the number of people who 
were anxious to sing to him he had hit 
upon the device of hiding his piano in 
his bedroom. To this room accordingly 
we adjourned, and I sang him four or five 
old Scottish songs which seemed to interest 
him very much. 


Quite American. 
here was a time when I used to 
wonder why all tall stories were 
put down to Americans. The ex- 
planation was forced upon me _ quite 
naturally some time after I had written 
“In a Persian Garden.” Since then I 
have met over thirty Americans, each of 
whom has assured me that he was respon- 
sible for the very first performance of that 
work in New York. 
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Ghe MOULDERING SCULPTOR. By G. Belcher. 


Prospective Tenant: | should want the studio for sculpture 
Caretaker: Yes, sir; some of these is let for that. There’s a sculptor mouldering next door, sir 
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HOW TO MAKE PARLIAMENT ATTRACTIVE. 
By Spencer Leigh Hughes. 


What is Fame? 

HE other day I noticed a suggestion 

in one of the papers to the effect 

that as London is likely to attract 

an unusually large number of 

visitors in the approaching summer (if 

any) there ought to be a corps of trust- 

worthy men trained to take strangers 

round the town, showing them sights 

worth seeing. ‘The writer suggested 

some of those sights, and I observed 

that one of them was “the wheels 

going round in Big Ben.” That was 

the only hint that the Mother of 

Parliaments provided any attraction 

worthy of even a passing glance. 
There is a grim significance in this. 


Wake Up, Westminster. 
embers of Parliament have 

noticed with dismay of late 
that even the faithful strangers, most 
patient of mankind, have begun to 
yawn and to leave early. The place 
has ceased to attract, and I was 
talking recently with an ingenious 
member who recognised the fact 
frankly aud who had a scheme for 
making the old show hum once more. 
OF course, every member who is worth 
his salt (and some are not) has a 
scheme for the improvement of every- 
thing, and so I listened without 
surprise to the proposals of my hon. 
friend. 
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Music with its Voluptuous Swell. 
e began by recommending a band 
on the Terrace and an orchestra 
in the House. After-dinner speaking 
has only been made tolerable by the 
introduction of vocal and _ instru- 
mental music between the agonies of 
oratory—and some such variety is 
needed in the House. For instance, 
the naval estimates would go through 
much more quickly if introduced by 
a rattling rendering of “ A life on the 
ocean wave,’ and the sternest critic 
of the territorial army scheme would 
be softened if Mr. Haldane would sing 
“The British Grenadiers” instead of 
treating the House to a preliminary 
exordium of an hour anda half. I 
am afraid that the Scottish element 
is sufficiently strong to insist on the 
bagpipes, but of course we must take 
the rough with the smooth, and after 
all an instrument that suggests the wind- 
bag could not be refused admission. But 
1 would bar the lyre as a very large number 
of members might reasonably look upon 
its presence as a personal affront. 
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Plenty of Local Talent. 
here are plenty of hon. gentlemen 
who could contribute to the harmony 
of the evening. A few months ago Dr. 
Macnamara thrilled an audience at a 
suburban bazaar by singing “ Tom Bowl- 
ing ’’ or some other sound old song, and | 
feel sure he would oblige in the House if 
called upon. Mr. John Redmond also set 
a good example not long ago when at a 
public gathering he said he would recite 
a ballad instead of making a_ speech. 
There are scores of members who are 
capable of following these excellent 
examples. Indeed, I am sure that there 
is nothing like a song with a good rousing 
chorus to bring all parties together and to 
soften antipathies. 


A Sporting Event. 
here is a parliamentary proceeding 
familiar to all politicians known as 
“setting the Speaker out of the chair,” 
and the phrase itself suggests all sorts of 
sporting possibilities that should recom- 
mend it to a free and high-spirited people. 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS FLAMMINIA ODESCALCHI 


It is persistently declared in the society columns of the 
Italian newspapers that the beautiful Princess Flamminia 
Odescalchi, eldest daughter of Baldassarre, 7th prince of 
that name and head of the well-known Italian family which 
dates its ancestry back to the year 1165, is engaged to ‘‘the 
most eligible unmarried nobleman in Great Britain,” and 
that the betrothal will shortly be announced. 
Flamminia, who was born in 1882, is a heiress and one of 


the most beautiful women in Italy 


At present the only method employed is 
humdrum speech-making. The theory, I 
believe, is that when the limits of human 
endurance have been reached the Speaker 
will get out of the chair in self-defence. 
Surely this is a needlessly long and _bar- 
barous plan. It. ought not to pass the 
wit of man to devise some other scheme 
which would effect the same purpose and 
attract and amuse the strangers at the 
same time. 


The Division Dance. 
Wat can be more dull than the present 
method of taking a division? The 
members simply stroll after each other 
through the lobby. Why not let them 
dance through, cake-walking along, and 
singing some such cheery chant as “ Here 
we go round, round, round”? Time would 
be saved, the exercise would be beneficial, 
and members would come back refreshed. 
Iam convinced that much good and no 
conceivable harm would result from the 
introduction of this simple little reform. 
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Princess 


The Two Houses at Issue. 


Byery student of politics knows that 

every now and then the two Houses 
are unable to see eye to eye about this or 
that measure. At present the ludicrous 
spectacle is provided of men in each House 
making speeches about men in the other 
House, indulging in glancing allu- 
sions, and all the time pretending to 
be unconscious of the debates in the 
rival chamber. Then there are pro- 
longed negotiations and so forth until 
everyone is sick of the business. Now 
my plan is that the members of the 
two Houses should engage in a good 
honest tug of war in the central hall. 
| know that the tiled pavement would 
make it difficult for anyone to get a 
good foothold, but both sides would 
fare alike in that respect, and the 
public would soon find out that 
the slips of public men are vastly 
diverting. 
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A Cry for More Games. 
At present members of Parliament 

are allowed to play at chess 
and draughts within the purlieus of 
the palace, and I am not quite sure 
whether dominoes are permitted or 
forbidden. In any case the oppor- 
tunities for amusement are absurdly 
restricted. Members have told me 
that they have been sometimes so 
bored outside the chamber as to be 
driven in, only to find themselves out 
of the frying pan ard into the fire. 
So there is a demand, an increasing 
demand, for other games—cards, bil- 
liards, and so forth. Nor do I regard 
this demand as unreasonable ; indeed, 
billiards is a most appropriate game 
for members of the House as it trains 
men in the art of getting at the 
. pocket. 
Skittles an Open Question. 

here is a school of thought in 

the present House which adyo- 
cates the introduction of skittles as 
a means of recreation. No one can 
deny that some of the enormously 
long straight corridors in the build- 
ing would make ideal skittle alleys ; 
indeed, some claim that the archi- 
tect originally designed them for this 
purpose. At present I have an open 
mind in regard to the controversy 
between the pro-skittle and the anti- 
skittle advocates. And so also concerning 
another proposal to introduce hopscotch on 
the Terrace I have no settled convictions. 


A More Ambitious Scheme. 
ome gentlemen are anxious to establish 
a fully - equipped gymnasium in 
Westminster Hall so that they may prac- 
tise on the flying trapeze and indulge in 
other forms of athleticism. Of course, 
everything whieh keeps the good gentle- 
men fit is to be encouraged; but I am not 
much concerned with the reforms outside 
the chamber itself. Iam anxious that the 
strangers should be attracted and amused. 
It is for this reason that I advocate music 
and singing during debate, dancing during 
divisions, and more sporting methods 
adopted in getting the Speaker out of the 
chair. Ifsuch a policy were carried out 
we should not have the melancholy truth 
brought home to us that when foreigners 
visit London the only things at West- 
minster likely to interest them are the 
wheels going round in Big Ben. 
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AMERICAN TRILBY IN BERLIN. 


BAREFOOTED MISS HOWARD DE GREY—SPECIALLY TAKEN BY A BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHER FOR A GERMAN PRINCE 


A great deal of comment has appeared in the German newspapers concerning the marked attentions paid by a prince of the imperial house to the 

celebrated American barefoot dancer, Miss Howard de Grey, who has recently been performing in Berlin. So struck was the prince by the fair American's 

graceful dancing that he went to see the performance six nights in succession, and finally sent the actress a beautiful bunch of exotics accompanied 

by a billet-doux begging her to be specially photographed for him. On the following day Miss Howard de Grey sent the prince two remarkably striking 
photographs of herself, taken specially for him by a leading firm of Berlin photographers, one of which is reproduced above 
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As Told at Tihe 
Playlhouse. 


The Romance of 
Marjory Strode 


MARJORY AND HER UNCLE THREE MEN AND A GIRL 


Old Christopher Strode (Mr. Cyril Maude), suspicious that Marjory (Miss The Strode family refuse to speak to Marjory because she has rejected 
Nina Sevening) means to marry the escaped French prisoner, tells her that Richard (Mr. Kenneth Douglas, on the left), son of Christopher Strode 
he means to shoot into the garden where he thinks he is lurking (Mr, Maude). Marjory is leaning over her father (Mr. Alfred Bishop) 


Lhotographs by Dower Street Studios 


THE FAIR MAID OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE FRENCH PRISONER SHE FELL IN LOVE WITH 


Marjory (Miss Nina Sevening) to the Vicomte de Selac (Mr. Henry Ainley): I’m afraid | might break the spring 
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REFUSED THE HAND OF ROYALTY. 


MDLLE. DE DIO, A QUEEN OF ‘‘PRISMATIC DANCERS” 


A good deal of interest has been aroused in Vienna by a story concerning the Archduke Heinrich Ferdinand, who it is said recently made a formal 
Proposal of marriage to Mdlle. de Dio, the famous prismatic dancer, who is as well known in England as on the Continent. In the last three years 
Mdlle. de Dio has toured over 20,000 miles, but nowhere has she received such an ovation or met with such recognition as in Austria-Hungary 
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THE RISING DRAMATIC GENERATION. 


Our first portrait depicts Betty, the charming little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Hicks; next in order is seen Angela, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Du Maurier (Miss Muriel Beaumont): our third portrait is of Timothy (in quaint Dutch garb), the son of Mr. and Mrs. G. P, Huntley; 
while the fourth is a portrait of Primrose, the daughter of Mr. Ivan Caryll : 
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